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Preparation for Winter. 

The last month of Autumn is a season that ad- 
monishes the farmer to finish his preparations for 
guarding against the inclemencies of a northern 
winter. ne of the first cares of the merciful 
man is to see that all his domestic animals are 
well provided for, by being furnished both with 
good food, and with such comfortable quarters as 
they severally require. If he has permanent sheds 
and stables erected, it is well. If not, he must 
resort to temporary ones, and, in some cases, has 
time only for putting up those of the simplest 
kind. One of this description, which will answer 
for sheep, is described in Morrell’s American 
Shepherd, and is made by having stacks of hay or 
straw at the distance of some 35 feet apart, lay- 
ing poles on the top of the stack-pens, with crotch- 
es under the middie for support, putting rails cros- 
wise of the poles to support the straw necessary 
for the roof. The back can be made by placing 
rails or poles parallel, and about one foot apart, 
and stuffed with old or partly rotted straw. Such 
a shelter will be found better than the open yard 
or the lee side of a fence. 

Deep sheds are greatly preferable to narrow 
ones : they afford more protection, and save from 
waste a greater quantity of manure. It is desi- 
rable that they be from 20 to 24 feet deep, and 

ted at intervals by divisions, to prevent the 
master animals from monopolizing ; it being well 
known that quadrupeds are little better than bipeds 
in respect to this tendency. A barn-yard facing 
the south, the barn on the north side, flanked 
by deep sheds on the east and west, affords effec- 
tive shelter. Be careful to have the roof of 
the shed water proof. If so covered that it 
rains under them, some time after it has ceased 
elsewhere, the protection afforded in a cold winter 
rain will be but scanty. 

Heaps of roots, kept in the field, will perhaps 
need additional covering before the closing’in of 
winter. If there are two alternate coverings of 
straw and dirt each, a much less amount of dirt 
will be necessary to prevent freezing, owing to 
the non-conducting properties of air. From the 





same cause, a large quantity of straw is beneficial. 

Potatoes kept in cellars are apt to become strong 
before spring, from exposure to the air and light. 
To keep them in fine condition, cover them with 
sods, and they will keep nearly as well as when 
buried in the field. 


A tool-house is one of the most necessary out- 
buildings for the farmer. The saving effected in 
the cost of new implements, and the expense of 
repairs by the practice of keeping them carefully 
housed when net in service,is, in a course of years, 
far from inconsiderable. There is alsoa great sa- 
ving of time in knowing exactly where to find a 
tool when needed. This you will be able to do, 
if you carry it directly to the place of deposit, 
when you have done with it—unless you ha 
pen to have neighbors who borrow, but forget to 
return. 

Another very necessary building is a go 
house, and the filling it with Fgh — 
is an important care to all who regard the comfort 
of the female part of the household—and who 
does not, to be sure? Man, if you would have 
sweet bread, and kind looks, you must see well to 
this point ; for neither are compatible with green 
incombustible fuel. Besides, (and now we touch 
you in another point,) one cord of dry, well-sea- 
soned wood will go as far as two cords in the op- 
posite condition. You know this, already. Have 
the kindness then, to take your axe directly after 
the ground freezes up, and not lay it aside until 
you have chopped your year’s supply of fuel 
Then await the first good sledding to draw it to 
ates or 

e garden will claim a portic, 

the present month. Take up net sme: t 
them in a trench in your tellar—or set them on 
up to the head; and close together in a dry place 
in your garden, and make over them a roof, to ex- 
clude the rain. They will keep well, if dry and 
may be used at any time, soaking them for a few 
hours previous in cold water, if frozen. Another 
method still, which is recommended in the Amer- 
ican Ag., is to cut the heads of the cabbages from 
the stumps, and lay them top down, upon a dry 
piece of ground, (or rather, we should think upon 
dry straw,) in paratlet rows. Make these rows 

one less in length and width every layer, so that 
when the heap is finished, it will come to a point ; 
ag this heap eae a covering of straw and dirt, 

e same as on a potat i 
ar cay potatoe heap, so that they will 

Put now into the ground, either in b i 
nursery rows, the seeds of apples, pisces bose 
plums, in short, of every kind of fruit, in ordee 
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that you may have a supply of your own from 
which to fill vacancies in your orchards, or en- 
large them, if you shall hereafter desire it. 

Finally, prepare for the long winter evenings 
that are approaching, by laying ina stock of 
interesting and instructive reading, for old and 
young. If you have a school district and town- 
ship library, see to their enlargement by the addi- 
tion of choice books, not neglecting some on Ag- 
riculture. Get Johnston’s plain and excellent 
treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, and your sons 
can learn the principles of their future occupation 
and not be afterwards staggered by the hard names 
which are sometimes necessarily used. As fast 
as may be, lay the foundation of a small private 
library of your own. Well chosen books are safe 
and unobtrusive companions, with which you can 
fill up with profit the hours of leisure. In their 
perusal, your children will be withdrawn from less 
worthy sources of amusement, and their minds be 
cultivated with knowledge which shall tend to 
make them useful and honorable members of so- 
ciety. 





Benefits of Agricultural Societies, 
Fairs, &c. 

Among the means for the advancement of 
agriculture, the establishment of agricultural 
societies, and the institution of annual fairs are 
not the least important. The number of these 
associations is yearly increasing, as is the in- 
terest excited by their exhibitions. The fol- 

_ lowing are some of the advantages derived 
from them : 

Ist. They serve as mediums of communica- 
tion among farmers, assembling them together 
from different parts of a county or state, for 
the purpose of mutual improvement. Here 
they interchange their views, and become ac- 
quainted with each other. Agricultural Fairs 
are the farmer’s festivals, and the social feel- 
ings are cherished, and life enlivened by the 
pleasing excitement of these joyous occasions. 


2d. They tend not only to instruct, but to 
excite a spirit of emulation to excel, which 
gives an impetus to the operations of the whole 
year. Farmers observe what the successful 
competitors for prizes have accomplished, and 
if at all ambitious, will infer that what men 
have done, men can do, and start themselves 
in the race of competition. This leads toim- 
proved processes,and more productive farming. 

3d. Farmers have an opportunity to see su- 
perior stock of every description ; after which 
they are no longer satisfied with inferior and 
less profitable animals, but aim at excellence. 


4th. Fairs bring together the seller and 
buyer of improved stock. If a man wish- 
es to procure a superior animal, there is the 
lace to find him. At the late State Fair at 
tica, many choice animals changed owners 
to the mutual] advantage of seller and purchaser 
—the former obtaining a high price for his 
property, and the latter getting that which was 


of more value to him than the money which 
it cost. 

5th. They furnish a place where the inven- 
tors of all new agricultural machines and im- 
plements may present them for inspection, and 
trial, before that portion of the community for 
whose use they aredesigned. Each instrument 
is tested, and if found valuable, meets with purr 
chasers on the spot, and a wide recommenda- 
tion of its merits through the land. 

As an exemplification of the interest which 
attends these festivals elsewhere, may be giv- 
en a summary of the late State Fair at Utica. 
It was estimated that thg number of visitors 
during the three days of its continuance was 
40,000. These were from all parts of that 
state, and numbers were attracted thither from 
other states—some from remote parts of the 
Union. A ten acre field was enclosed 
the whole of which was as fully occupied 
with animals, and other articles exhibited, 
as the convenience of the crowd of spec- 
tators would admit. Within this field were 
four large temporary buildings. Floral Hall, 
filled with specimens of flowers fruits and veg- 
etables. Ladies’ Hail, devoted to specimens 
of female skill and industry. Sarmers’ Hail, 
occupied with various farm products, chiefly 
cheese, butter, andsugar. Mechanics’ Hall, 
for the exhibition of those mechanical inven- 
tions most interesting to farmers. A space 
of nearly an acre was covered with agricultu- 
ralimplements, many of them newly invented; 
among them were some fifteen or twenty kinds 
of} plows, common and subsoil ; harrows, 
gang-plows, cultivators, scarifiers, seed-sowing 
machines and coverers, reaping machines, 
horse powers, straw-cutters, cob-crushers and 
grinders, fanning-mills, horse-rakes, threshing 
machines, stump machines, &c. &c. Several 
of theee machines were in operation on the 
spot. Of animals exhibited there were of hor- 
ses 14; of the various imported breeds 
and native stock of cattle, 274; of sheep, 
257 ; swine, 24 ; besides a full repre- 
sentation of the poultry interest. A plowing 
match, in which there were twenty competit- 
ors came off the last day, and an eloquentad- 
dress from Josiah Quincy, Jr. Esq., of Mass- 
achusetts and the awarding of premiums were 
the closing performances. 


We doubt not the time will come when ex- 
hibitions, similar in interest, if not in extent, 
will be held in Michigan. For this we must 
bide our time. All premature effort in this 
matter would be, in its ultimate effect, discour- 
aging and aisastrous. 
comparatively little to exhibit, and a large por- 
tion of its population are not yet sufficiently 
removed from the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments incident to first settlement to have means 





or leisure to deyote to this object. So soon as 


The state has as yet . 
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beeen 
these obstacles are removed, and the condition 
of things is such as to insure success, we hope 
to see the State Agricultural Society re-orga- 
nized. Antecedentto this step however, there 
may be county organizations, in some of the 
older and richer counties, and perhaps the es- 
tablishment of a State Board of Agriculture, 
to collect statistics, receive the reports of any 
county organizations that may be formed, and 
generally todevise means for the promotion of 
agricultural improvement throughout the state. 
Such a plan has lately been adopted in Ohio. 
We extract the following spirited account 
of the N. Y. Fair from an exchange paper : 


The late New York State Fair=--Ag- 
ricultural Enthusiasm=--increas- 
ing Respect for Labor. “6 
To those who have attended the successive 

State Fairs of New-York, comparisons between 

the past and the present will be at once suggest- 

ed. Not only the absolute change which is so 
clearly manifest, but the spirit at work strikes the 
mind with pleasurable wonder and pride. 

Four years since, when the first State Fair 
was Called at Albany, it was considered a matter 
of doubt whether the great experiment would suc- 
ceed. It was deemed more than questionable 
whether even a sufficient number of visitors could 
be induced to come there, to pay the expense in 
getting up these Farmers’ Festivals. That Fair 
was held, and it succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectation. It was found to be a most at- 
tractive place to visit. ‘Those who went, messcn- 
ger-like, soon spread the news in their several lo- 
calities, and those who neglected to go, afterwards 
regretted that they had lost so much pleasure.— 
The next State Fair was heldat Syracuse. The 
gathering was large, and the exhibition fine.— 
The next at Rochester, where Western New 
York poured out its richest treasures and its 
thousands and tens of thousands of people. In 
1844, it was given to the Hudson River Counties 
at Poughkeepsie, and most nobly did Eastern New 
York repay that honor, by an exhibition worthy 
of her past reputation, while the people gathered 
there not by thousands, but tens of thousands, to 
celebrate this great annual holy-day. In 1845 
the Fair was awarded to Central New York at 
Utica, from which so many thousands have recent- 
ly returned to their homes, and where the exhibi- 
tion in the really useful has surpassed that of any 
previous year. 

At every successive Fair there has been an in- 
creasing interest evinced, until now the enthusi- 
asm has become so wide-spread among all classes, 
that the question is not, Have you been there? but 
rather, Have you not been there ? 

One of the best evidences of this deepening and 
poemalng interest is the increased attendance of 

adies, whose presence is thus calculated to digni- 

fy and adorn the useful in the Farmer’s life. Four 
years ago their attendance was limited. The 
number has increased from year to year, until at 
the late Festival at Utica at least one-half the 
visitors were ladies. Many from distant parts of 
the state, and of a class too, who do not usually 
attend these exhibitions. They came there with 





their fathers, brothers and mothers to commemo- 
rate the great Harvest Home of New York. 

We allude to this circumstance because noth- 
ing can be more calculated to render agricultural 
exhibitions popular with our people, who are no- 
ted for the respect they entertain for the fair sex. 
Their influence in forming the tone of public opin- 
ion is of inconceivable moment, and therefore, we 
hail their presence upon such occasions, not only 
as calculated to enhance the pleasures of the hour, 
but as tending to give interest to the occupation 
of the farmer, and to elevate the life of manual la- 
bor to that position which it should occupy in the 
minds of the rising generation of our republic. 

It requires but little perception to see that 
farming is becoming fashionable in this country. 
Young men of position, wealth and education, now 
pride themselves upon having ‘a finely manage] 
farm, and a superior breed of stock. At the late 
fair we met young men of fortune and finished ed- 
ucation scarcely in their majority, who have be- 
come farmers, and who pointed with peculiar 
pride to the articles they had raised for exhibition. 
The influence of such examples is scarcely to be 
estimated. ‘Ten years since such was the diseas- 
ed state of public opinion in relation to ene 
they would have been almost ashamed to acknowl- 
edge that they were farmers. But those days of 
sickly sentimentality have passed, and a healthier 
and sounder tone is infused throughout the State, 
and we may hope throughout the Union. The 
cultivation of the soil is now regarded with a real 
pride. The toil hardened hand and the sun-burnt 
face are no longer esteemed a reproach. Labor 
is approaching the true dignity of its position, 
while the devotees of indolence begin to be esti- 
mated as they should be, in a republican country 
like ours. 

Though much has been done, much remains to 
be done. ImprovEMENT should be the constant 
watchword in all the details of farming. When 
any thing is to be done, it may be as well done 
well, as shabbily done, and frequently too with no 
more expense, and trouble. The great point in 
all farming should be to get the full worth of the 
Jabor and money expended. The experience of 
every one will at once call to mind how much is 
wasted. ‘The comparison and observation of ev- 
ery farmer will constantly suggest something 
better. When alterations or repairs are to be 
made, common sense would at once say that these 
should be done in an improved style. 





From Morrell’s American Shepherd. 
Bad Policy in Keeping Sheep too 
long on pasture alone, late in. the 


Fall. 

It is the practice of a large majority of flock 
masters to allow their sheep to run upon the fields 
in the fall, as long as the ground is uncovered with 
snow, without the aid. of a little hay or grain. 
This is bad management, and cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The grass, it is well known, 
after repeated freezing, loses much of its virtue 
to nourish, and therefore fails to keep up good 
condition, unless accompanied with a modicum of 
hay, or grain. The diminution of flesh may not 
be very apparent, yet nothing is more certain than 
that the sheep are losing their staming. If some 
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are expostulated with on this subject, they reply, 
“ We do offer hay, but the sheep refuse to eat it ;” 
but on further investigation, it proves to be the 
topsof their stacks, sometaing not worthy the 
name of hay, and therefore no wonder the sheep 
rejected it, preferring the decaying grass to sueh 
trash. It would not have been thus, if it had been 
barn hay ; which is an item proving the great util- 
ity of barns to the flock-master. Many sheep 
are sent out of this “ breathing world before their 
time ;” and if their ghosts were permitted to re- 
turn and unfold the cause, they would shake their 
wooly locks, and say, “ We did it,” by starvation 
late in the fall. Let us reform in this matter al- 
together. 
SORTING, PREPARITORY TO WINTER. 


This very obvious and essential duty is strangely 
unheeded, yet nothing is scarcely more important. 
To put the weak with the strong, spring lambs 
with the adults, or wethers with breeding ewes, 
should always be avoided. 

The writer, about the 10th of November, as- 
sembles his lambs, and classifies them as to con- 
dition and size, and herds them in flocks of about 
one hundred each. 

The older sheep are already divided with respect 
to sex, as he never permits wethers and ewes to 
run together, at least not after their first shearing. 
Of these, 100 constitute a flock. 

The least fleshy are selected, and, from this 
time onward, receive attentions accordingly. 

Wethers, designed to be turned off the follow- 
ing summer, are thrown out, and fed a little grain 
daily, as these are provided through the winter 
mostly with oat or wheat straw, with an allow- 
ance of grain; therefore, early graining is some- 
what necessary. 

After the Ist of November, the master should 
be speedy in making all repairs necessary about 
his barns, yards, &c., for the reception of the 
flocks into their respective quarters. It is better 
to be a few days too early, rather than evena few 
hours too late. ““ Ever ready” is the motto of the 
thrifty and well-ordered flock-master. 





Coughs in Horses. 

In all disorders accompanied by a cough the 
true cause should be ascertained. Sometimes 
the cough is only a consequence of a chronic or 
seated disease, as is the case in heaves, &c. At 
other times it is symptomatic of recent inflamma- 
tions in the throat and lungs. Sometimes it is 
brought on by horse-ail, which is an inflammation 
of the mucus membrane of the head and the glands 
about the throat. We have found salt given free- 
ly, together with an occasional dose of saltpetre, 
to be an excellent remedy in cases where a horse 
has had the horse ail, and the cough holds on after 
the original disease seems to have gone. Fora 
dry, husky cough not attended with the heaves, 
green or laxative food, such as roots or mashes of 
scalded bran, in which is put the pulverized root 
of Elecampane and Lovage, has been found bene- 
ficial. If there should be found indications of 
heaves, put a spoonful of ginger once per day in 
his provender and allow him to drink freely of 
lime water. Horses that are kept on musty hay 
will very soon begin to cough. The best remedy 
for musty hay cough, is to change the diet to good 
eweet clover.—.Me. Farmer. 











Reynold’s non-swarming and divi- 
ding hive. 

This hive is divided, as seen in the above cut, into three apart- 
ments, and isse arranged that the apiarian may cause the bees to 
leave one apartment and pass into the others, thereby freeing the 
honey frou its incumbents at pleasure. Dividing, it is said, can 
be performed with ease and safety, and all depredations from the 
bee-moth and robber be prevented. Whenever a hive is full, in- 
stead of allowing bees to swarm as in the old method, a separa- 
tion is made by withdrawing the middle draw, and transferring 
it 10 the same position in another hive. In the portion of the di- 
vided swarm which is deprived of a queen, it is said the bees, if 
confined for three or four days will select a grub to supply the 
place of their lost sovereign. and then remain contentedly. The 
process hy which honey may at any time be taken from either 
draw without disturbing the bees, appears very ingenious. The 
hive is much commended by experienced apiarians. The inven- 
tor and patontee is Dr O. Reynolds, of Webster, Monroe 
county, N. Y. who accompanies the right with a pamphlet de 
scribing minutely the methods of operation. 





Leached Ashes as a Manure. 

Our friend, John B. Hayes, Esq., of Brewer, an 
intelligent, close observing, and successful culti- 
vator, has furnished us the following facts regard- 
ing the use of leached ashes as a manure. The 
great art of agriculture is so important that every 
fact and every suggestion regarding it as worthy 
attention. The high source from whence the fol- 
lowing facts and suggestions originate, give them, 
if possible, additional importance. 

Mr. Hays says-—I used several hundred bushels 
of ashes on my farm—I used none ona plat of 
ground of whichI am about tospeak. It lay near 
the Penobscot river adjoining the land of Dea. 
Lot Rider, and ina sandy loam, quite sandy. Mr. 
Rider’s is the same kind of soil. Each piece of 
land had been pastured several years, was plowed 
up very near the same time. I applied no manure 
of any kind to this piece of land in consequence 
of having other land under the plow which I 
thought would better pay for the application of 
manure. Mr. Rider applied to his no manure ex- 
cept leached ashes, at the rate of about 150 bush- 
els to the acre. He sowed rye, | sowed oats. 
The crops both of rye and oats were better than 
we expected from such hungry sandy land. We - 
both sowed grass seed on our land, and the seed 
came up in such a manner as to satisfy me that 
the seed was in both cases good. But after the 
grass came up there was a marked difference in 
its healthy appearance and rapid growth of that 
to which the ashes were applied, so that at the 
present time the latter is, as I should judge, from 
8 to 12 inches in height, of a dark green and vig- 
orous ; whereas the piece to which no ashes were 
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applied has not one quarter the size, and is not 
vigorous in its growth, I am satisfied that noth- 
ing could have caused the difference in the growth 
of the grass except the ashes. I at first thought 
that the difference in the growth of grass might 
be attributed to ones having been sowed with oats 
‘the other with rye. But one other fact satisfied 
me that this was not the case. Itis this: The 
ashes was not applied to a strip of land abouta 
rod wide, but was applied on two sides and one 
end of this strip. And a person might in passing 
from that to which the ashes was applied to that 
to which it was not, pass at a single step from 
rass a foot in height to almost nothing. The 
Sifference was visible at a distance of several rods. 
I have called the attention of some of our best 
farmers who are satisfied that the difference was 
caused only by the application of the ashes. 
Large quantities of leached ashes are used in 
New York, New Jersey, &c., where they sell for 
from 12} to 20 cents per bushel. Are ashes worth 
any less to our farmers than to the farmers of oth- 
er places? Should our farmers neglect to apply 
ashes which cost only five cents per bushel here, 
which price the New Yorkers are willing to pay 
us here, and do pay us here, and pay the freight 
to there besides.—Bangor Courier. 





Weight of Green Corn on-an Acre. 

Great stories have been told of the amount of 
roots that have been grown on a single acre of 

ound; and some have supposed it incredible that 

orty tons of the yellow turnip, or mangel wurt- 

zel, could be grown onan acre. But a little cal- 
culation will show that forty tons of green corn 
may be produced in the same space and we have 
no doubt it has been done. 

Last week we had the curiosity to weigh ten 
hills in our own field, that stood side by side near 
the centre of the acre. These weighed over one 
hundred pounds though the corn was of our com- 
mon kind, raised for grain. The hills grew at the 
usual distance from each other, one pace; this 

ve us four thousand hills, and four thousand 

ills multiplied by ten gives forty thousand pounds 
—or twenty tons. But for cutting up green we 
plant the horse tooth, or Virginia corn, and this 
more than twice as thick as we do when we plant 
to raise mature ears of corn; so that any one may 
see it is possible and even easy, to grow forty 
tons of green corn on anacre. He need but to 
weigh a single hill to form a tolerably correct 
srigoent. 

ix hundred bushels of potatoes have been 
grown on an acre of ground. Atseventy pounds 
per bushel we have twenty-one tons. Four tons 
of hay, dry, have been made from one acre; but 
dry hay will not weigh more than one fourth as 
much as the grass will at the time of cutting.— 
Sixteen tons of green fodder, in the form of grass, 
may therefore be grown on an acre of land. 

We make these calculations that farmers may 
not deceive themselves on being assured of what 
large quantities may be grown on an acre for fod- 
der for cattle. It may be that corn will give more. 
in weight than any other vegetable, yet it will not 
follow that corn can profitably be grown for the 
sole purpose of using the stalks as winter fodder. 
=~Mass. Ploughman. 


.es that have the heaves. 





Carrots. 
‘The following is copied from the records of the 
meetings of the N. Y. Farmer’s Club. 

“Wm. M’Kinster, of Middletown, Conn.—A 
written communication from him on the subject 
of soiling cattle was read. He asserts that car- 
rots are fully equivalent, bushel for bushel, to oats 
for feeding horses in winter; that there is no dif- 
ference in the working ability of a horse fed on 
carrots or oats. 

The Chairman.—A bushel of carrots well cut 
up by a power root cutter, is as good as a bushel 
of oats for a working horse. I have tried the ex- 
periment fully and satisfactorily; I have fed twelve 
quarts of sliced carrots instead of twelve quarts of 
oats to a horse, the whole winter, and found no 
difference in the results. I gave hay with the car- 
rots as we do with the oats. The carrots cost 
about ten cents a bushel and the oats nearly thir- 
ty cents a bushel, 

Dr. Underhill.—The general average price of 
oats is about thirty-five cents a bushel. 

The Chairman.—Carrots are beneficial to hors- 
Others have practiced 
as I have with like satisfactory results. I have 
raised three hundred and twenty-five bushels of 
carrots on three eights of one acre. J manured 
with decomposed peat and ashes. I subsoiled the 
hill. The white carrot is good—gives rather 
greater yield than the orange carrot—it grows 
more out of ground and is easier to gather. I do 
not attach much value to the ruta baga. It has 
however one advantage, it may be sowed late and 
upon any vacant spots in a field and is so far clear 
gain.— Bost. Cult. 





Measuring Corn. 

The following rule for ascertaining the quanti- 
ty of shelled corn in a house of any dimensions, is 
by William Murray, Esq., of South Carolina, and 
was read before the St. John’s Collection Agri- 
cultural Society, and communicated by them for 
publication in the Southern Agriculturist. 


Rule.—Having previously levelled the corn in 
the house, so that it will be of equal depth through- 
out, ascertaining the length, and breadth, and 
depth of the bulk; multiply these dimensions to- 
gether, and their products by four, then cut off 
one figure from the right of this last product.— 
This will give you so many bushels and a decimal 
of a bushel of shelled corn. If it be required to 
find the quantity of eared corn, substitute eight 
for four, and cut off one figure as before. 


Example.—tIn a bulk of corn in the ear, mea- 
suring 12 feet long, 11 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, 
there will be 316 bushels and eight-tenths of a 
bushel of shelled corn, or 633 bushels and six- 
tenths of ear corn, as ; 


12 12 
11 il 
132 132 
6 6 
792 792 
4 * 
316,8 633,6 


The decimal 4 is used when the object is ta 
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find the quantity in shelled corn, beeause that| firmly together, and if the water has not got iny 
decimal is half of the decimal 8, and it requires| willbesolidandhard. We once tried a few heads 


two bushels of ear corn to make one of shelled 
corn. In using these rules, half a bushel may 
be added for every hundred ; that amount of ears 
tesults from the substitution of the decimals. 

The term, “barrel of corn,” so much used by 
Southerners, means five bushels of shelled corn. 
—Emigrant’s Hand-Book. 





Ice Houses. 

There is an indifferent, good, better, and best 
way of doing every thing; and judging from the 
success of ice-keepers, we should suppose the 
mode of constructing ice-houses had not uniform- 
ly been adoptedin this country. It is very often 
the case, that ice is not kept beyond mid-summer. 
This is owing, in every instance, to the want of 
requisite information in building houses of mate- 
rials which are too great conductors of heat. 
In beginning to build, it is not only necessary to 
“count the cost,” but it is very important for 
every one to ask himself, what he wishes to ac- 
complish before he commences, lest his labor be 
lost. The common plan is, to dig in the earth 
some eight or ten feet, and build a house from the 
bottom, extending from four to ten feet above the 
surface. ‘The earth and all the materials, on this 
plan, are too swift conductors of heat to com- 
pletely secure the ice. The better plan is to 
construct a building entirely above ground. One 
house should be built in another, the walls being 
eighteen or twenty inches asunder, and this space 
filled with pulverized charcoal or tan bark. The 
floor should be filled some twelve or fifteen inch- 
es, and a layer of tan bark thrown over it to the 
depth of a few inches. This kind of a floor will 
completely absorb the moisture and keep the air 
dry. Ryestraw makes an excellent roof. No 
matter how coarse and cheap the materials are. 
A good ice-house may be built of logs.—Jb, 





Heading Cabbages in Winter. 

In the fall of the year when if is time to gather 
eabbages, we always find more or less of them 
that have not formed any heads. They may have 

rown well, and have a large stock of leaves, but 
ave not closed up in the form necessary to make 
a good, solid, compact cabbage. 

A farmer friend of ours has practiced for many 
years the following method, which effectually clo- 
ges these loose leaves in the course of the winter, 
thereby furnishing him with a supply of the best 
kind early in the spring. 

In the fall of the year, just before the ground 
eloses up, he gathers all the cabbages which have 
not headed ; he then digs a trench eighteen inches 
or more deep, and of sufficient width to admit the 
eobbages. He then closes the leaves together 
by hand, winding a wisp of straw or something 
else around them, and then puts the cabbages in- 
to the trench, with heads down. He then packs 
straw or Jeaves and earth snug about them, and 
rounds up the earth over them. The trench should 
be dug in a place where the water of rains and 
snows will not stand about them, A couple of 


boards nailed together in the form of a roof and|’ 


put over the mound, may be useful. 
In the spring of the year open your trench,-and 
you will find that your cabbages are all headed 





formed in this way, which were very nice.—Me, 
Farmer. 





From the N. Y. Farmer and: Mechanie. 
Muck and Lime. 


GenT.—In this section of country, as in most 
others, the only material wanting is manure, which 
I think may be found to be more abundant than 
most men are aware of. I see on almost all farms 
lots of muck, in the shape of bogs, or in swamp 
holes, which might be easily drained, and convert- 
ed into valuable manure by means of a little lime 
and exposure to frost, rain and sunshine. I will 
relate some few facts that have come under my 
immediate observation, in my own town, a little 
back from the Connecticut river. It was upon a 
farm purchased by my father, that had been ex- 
hausted of its productive properties, by selling off 
the hay and straw for several years in succession. 
It was restored in the following manner: The 
first year, about twenty loads of turf-muck, from 
a piece of ground mostly grown over with sour 
grass, was put into the hogs’ yard, for them to 
work over; fifty more into the barn-yard, for the 
cattle and sheep to work up, turning it over once 
or twice in the course of the summer. Before 
getting it out, it was put into heaps, mixing in 
the coarse manure and a little unslacked lime and 
leached ashes. As soon as the heap got quite 
warm it was removed to the field. This was us- 
ed as a top-dressing upon land that had before 
been planted and hoed, and now laid down to grass, 
which dressing gave us a good crop of wheat and 
oats, and assisted the grass-seed to get deep-root- 
ed, and the result was a good crop of grass after 
it. The compost from the hog-yard was put in 
the hill for corn and potatoes, which gave good 
return for the labor. 

Next year, two different experiments were tried, 
not quitting the first however. One was, to get 
out about sixty loads of muck from one place and 
another, and leaves and other substances from the 
woods; let it lie exposed to the frosts of winter 
and the rain and sun of summer, until about the 
first of August, when about three hogsheads of 
lime, unslacked, was mixed with it, and when 
properly heated, was put on three acres of turf 
ground,newly turned over and rolled down smooth, 
and then well harrowed in. Rye and grass seed 
were then sowed, the land again harrowed and 
rolled, to make smooth, and it produced two tons 
per acre of good hay, whereas before, not one-half 
ton was cut. 

The other experiment was, to take fresh muck, 
sour and cold, as it came from the place dug, and 
put a part in the hill for corn and potatoes, but did 
not get much benefit from it the first year, though 
the crops continued to improve as the muck got 
warm. This field, in the course of three years, 
was made to produce a good quantity of grass, 
just by harrowing the turf when dry enough to 
bear the team, sowing plenty of timothy and red- 
top, and putting on about ten Joads of compost 
per acre, made from yard manure, muck and lime, 

Morristown, N. J. _ EYP. W. 





{> Enjoy your little while the fool seeks for 
more, 
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Domestic Economy. 


To Cure Hams in a cheap manner. 

Lay your hams in tubs, if convenient, flesh side 
up; sprinkle salt on the fleshy part; let them 
drain twenty-four hours ; then rub off the salt, 
and lay them ina large tub. Then prepare a brine 
by dissolving one pound of salt in one gallon of 
water, and to every six pounds of salt three anda 
half ounces of saltpetre. Make a sufficient quan- 
tity to cover the hams. Boil the brine, taking off 
the scum, and while boiling-hot pour it over the 
hams. Let them lie in the brine six weeks, then 
take them out, drain them, and smoke them. 

Smoking hams is done as follows: Make a 
smoke with corn-cobs, if you have them—if not, 
with sound hard wood, with damp saw-dust thrown 
over the fire to prevent a blaze. Suspend your 
hams above this at a distance, to receive the most 
of the smoke. When they are a good brown 
color, which will be in about three weeks, they 
are smoked sufficiently. 

They should then be dried. .When dry, sew 
any kind of cotton cloth over them, and white- 
wash the outside ; or if you have plenty of ashes 
in adry place, cover the hams with paper, and 
bury them in ashes till wanted for use. This 
preserves them from bugs, and it is thought to 
improve their flavor. —Emigrant’s Hand-Book. 


ered 








Sausages. 

Proportion your meat about half fat and half 
lean ; cut it fine ; then to one hundred pounds of 
meat add two and a quarter pounds of salt, ten 
ounces sage, and ten ounces of pepper made fine. 
Warm the meat, and mix them in thoroughly and 
stuff them, and the thing is done right. If any 
wish to keep them through the summer good and 
fresh, put them in a clean firkin, warm fat and pour 
in until you cover them; cover and set them in 
the cellar, and they will keep good the year round. 


AxotuHEerR Mope.—Prepare the sausage meat 
in the usual way. Then, instead of putting the 
meat in skins, prepared from hog’s entrails, make 
bags of white clean cotton or linen cloth—as 
large say, as a man’s arm, larger or smaller, as 
may suit, and of convenient length, say about a 
foot long—and put the sausage meat in these 
bags, and hang them up todry. In this way you 
save much labor in preparing the skins, and con- 
siderable in cooking: slip off the bag from so 
much as is needed, and cut the sausage into slices 
of sufficient thickness for cooking.—Ib. 





To Preserve Cabbages. 

Gather them before the severe fall frosts. Let 
the coarse outside leaves remain on them. Fix a 
strong string around the stalk ; and suspend the 
eabbage from the timbers of the ceiling, heads 
downward. The cellar should be cool and dry. 
This will preserve them with certainty. 

Another good method is to cut the head from 
the stump, pack close in a cask, taking care to 
fill up all the vacancies with dry chaff, or bran, 
and keep in a dry cellar.—Jb. 





Tre Vircinia Move oF curinc Hams,—Dis- 
solve two ounces of saltpetre, and two tea-spoon- 
fuls of saleratus, in salt pickle (salt and water,) 





as strong as possible ; for every sixteen pounds of 
ham, add half a pint of molasses. Then put the 
hanis into the pickle, and let them remain three 
or four weeks ; then take them out and smoke 
them with the hocks downward, to preserve the 
juices.— Jb, 





To PicKLE CaBBaGE.—Pull off the loose leaves, 
and cut the cabbage into shreds with a sharp 
knife ; then sprinkle a little salt in the bottom of 
a keg or jar; then put ina layer of cabbage, and 
sprinkle salt, peppercorns, a little mace, cinna- 
mon, and allspice ; then add another layer, and 
add spices and salt, as before. Continue these 
alternate layers, etc., until your jar is full. Heat 
your vinegar scalding hot, put in a little alum, 
and turn it while hot on the cabbage. Turn the 
vinegar from the cabbage six or seven times, heat 
it scalding hot, and turn it back while hot, to 
make them tender.—Jb. 





Labor-saving Soap. 

To make it, take two pounds of sal. soda, two 
pounds of yellow bar soap, two quarts of water, 
or in like proportion. Cut the soap into thin sli- 
ces, and boil together two hours, and then strain 
through a cloth into a tight box or tub ; let it cool 
and it is fit for use. Do not let it freeze. 

To use it : put the clothes in soak the night be- 
fore you wash. The next morning put your wa- 
ter into your kettle or boiler. ‘To every two pails 
of water, add about one pound of the soap. As 
soon as the water with its dissolved soap boils, 
wring out the clothes from the waterin which 
they had been at soak during the night, and put 
them into the boiling water, without any rubbing. 
Let them boil one hour, then suds and rinse them, 
and they willbe clean and white. They will need 
no rubbing, except a little on such places as are 
soiled, and for that no wash-board will be required, 
The clothes should be rinsed in two waters, 

Colored and woollen clothes must not be boiled 
as above, but may be washed in the suds weakened 
with water. The clothes will last longer by the 
use of this soap, and much labor will be saved. 

Six pounds of sal. soda, six pounds of bar soap, 
and thirty quarts of water, will make about fifty 
pounds of the soap. The soda costs about eight 
cents a pound, and the bar soap eight centsa 
pound. 

A pint measure will hold a pound of the labor. 
saving soap. This will save the trouble of weigh. 
ing every time,—Jb, 





Apple Sauce.=-Good. 

Put a table-spoonful of water into a quart 
basin, and fill it with good boiling apples, 
pared, quartered, and carefully cored ; put a plate 
over, and set them into a moderate oven for about 
an hour, or until they are reduced quite to a pulp; 
beat them smooth with a clean wooden spoon, 
adding to them a little sugar, and a morsel of 
fresh butter, when these are liked, though they 
will scarcely be required. 

The sauce made thus is far superior to that which 
is boiled. 

Good boiling apples, 1 quart : baked one hour 
(more or less, according to the quality of the 
fruit, and temperature of the oven) ; sugar, 1 oz; 
butter, 4 0z,—Jb, 
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Editor’s Table. 


Notice. 

Allremaining subscription dues are expected to be paid in du- 
ring the present month. The publisher has waited patiently un- 
til the proceeds of the crops might be realized,and now,as a faith- 
ful laborer in the agricultural field, (which he endeavors to ap- 
prove himself,) he must claim his pittance. 

His demands are small, and numerous, and scattered through 
almost all parts ofthe State. He hopes subscribers will be 
considerate, and by remitiing their respective dues, save him the 
trouble of putting their accounts into the hands of agents for col- 
lection. If compelled to take this course, it cannot be considered 
inequitable that 25 per cent. should be added to each account so 
delayed, to defray the expense of the procedure. 

If any should prefer remitting by inclosing in a letter instead of 
following the directions of the new Post Office law, he of course 
has ro objections. 

On all sums of two dollars or upwards he is willing to lose 
the postage, Receipts for all payments will be sent with the next 
mumber. 





Corn arTer Turnips.—In reference to 
the assertion that corn will not do well after 
turneps, the Ia. Farmer and Gardener says: 

“We presume that corn does as well after 
turneps, asturneps aftcercorn. Both are large 
consumers of potash ; and in soils not rich in 
that substance, the one crop unfits the soil for 
the other, very much asa horse unfits his man- 
ger for another horse—by eating up the fod- 
der. If land were thoroughly dressed with 
ashes after the turnep crop was taken off, it 
would yield corn; at least as good a crop as it 
would have done if the turneps had not been 
planted. 

“The ashes of corn stalks contain 72 per 
eent. of salts of potash and soda; turneps con- 
tain 81 per cent. Both are exhausters of the 
soil in respect of itspotash. But turneps with- 
draw nine pounds more tothe hundred than 
corn. They are not proper crops to succeed 
each other in a rotation.” 

. We cannot concur in the correctness of this 
explanation. Liebig classes turneps among 
plants which are not great exhausters of pot- 
ash. (See Liebig’s Ag. Chem. on the alter- 

_nation of crops. ) 

But, were we to concede the truth of the 
premises, we are not satisfied that the forego- 
ing reasoning accounts fully for what it aims. 
If corn and turneps cannot successfully follow 
each other because both are exhausters of pot- 
ash, neither could corn follow corn for the 
same reason. But this is against experience, 
as successive crops of corn do succeed each 
other on the same land, sometimes for many 
years without deterioration. We think this, 
and similar instances are best explained by the 
theory of excretions from the roots of certain 
plants unfitting the soil for the production of 
thesame, or certain other plants. This theo- 
ry, in connection with the exhaustion of the 
soil of certain ingredients, affords a full ex- 
planation. 


A similar example is found in the case.of 
corn following buckwheat. It will not pros- 
per, although abundant pains be taken to keep 
down the buckwheat by frequent hoeing.— 
Farmers say the latter poisons the ground— 
which expression, if the theory of vegetable 
excretions be admitted, is not far from correct. 


A Compiaint.—“ The Michigan Farmer 
is an excellent and well-filled paper, but it on- 
ly comes to us ‘once in a dog’s age,’ and in 
the present times of canine insecurity not quite 
that.”— Prairie Farmer. 

In reference to the complaint of our much 
respected neighbor, we can only say that if 
“canine insecurity” over the lake is such that 
‘ta dog’s age”’ does not average a month, then 
our paper ought not to reach him “once ina 
dog’s age’”—lor we, like him, come to light 
but once amonth. But if “a dog’sage,” with 
him, is more than a month, then we plead not 
guilty to the charge of irregularity, for we 
have always mailed our paper in exchange 
with him very punctually. 


Locust Srep.—Let every farmer who is 
not already well provided with this most useful 
and ornamental tree, take pains this fall to pro- 
cure its seed. It may be found in Detroit, 
and many of our older villages, and be had for 
the gathering ; or it may be procured at any 
Eastern seed-store. Let him plant a small 
nursery in the spring—in'two years the trees 
will be ready for transplanting. Let him 
plant them along his outside, if not his division 
fences, at a distance of eight or ten feet apart 
—eight feet, if designed to nail boards to—ten 
feet, if intended to serve as living posts for a 
rail feuce. If for ornament merely, one rod, 
or in every other length of fence. At the 
end of six years more, they will be lar 
enough to answer their destined purpose. If 
timber is scarce, ten per cent. will have been 
added to the actual value of the farm, and it 
will have been so beautified, that to the eye of 
taste, its value will have increased twenty-five 
per cent. Whatever damage may ensue from 
the shading of crops, will be more than com. 
pensated by the grateful shade afforded to cat- 
tle and sheep, which, indeed, in recompense 
for the shelter, will see to it that that portion 
of the field isnot the least productive. The 
spreading of the roots may, we think, ina 
great measure be obviated by planting ona 
back-furrow, and trench-plowing on each side , 

Let any farmer try this, and our word for it, 
ten years hence, he will pronounce it labor 
well bestowed. 

If the farm-house is on a bleak and exposed 
site, let a strip of these trees ten or more rods 
wide, be planted on the north and west sides, 
and within the time specified, the force of the 





'eold north-westers wi!l be broken by a beauti- 
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ful grove, and materials provided for great 
numbers of the best of fence-posts. This has 
sometimes been done by settlers on prairies, 
and in six years their locust grove has furnish- 
édthem sensible protection. To avoid the la- 
bor of transplanting, the seed, in such cases, 
might be dropped in shallow furrowsat proper 
intervals, and covered by the next. 


Improvep ImpLeMENTS AND Stocx.—No 
friend to the Agriculture of his adopted state 
could witness the array of ingenious, labor- 
saving implements, and beautiful stock of eve- 
ry kind, at the late State Fair at Utica, N. Y., 
without wishing that these were attainable 
here. As auxiliaries to an improved system 
of agriculture, implements well constructed, 
and nicely adapted to the work tobe done, are 
as necessary as good tools for the mechanic. 
One who has not visited the Eastern States 
within the last ten years, is not aware of the 
advances which have been made in this res- 
pect. These machines and implements are 
some of them costly,—and only applicable to 
the farmer of ample means,—but many others 
are within the means, and suited to the condi- 
tion of all. Many would repay their cost the 
first year, by the saving they would produce. 
Is there no man of capital and public spirit in 
Michigan, who will supply what the State so 
much needs—an agricultural warehouse for 
the sale of improved implements, new and val- 
uable seeds, d&c.? 

We shall continue to exhibit occasionally 
engravings of some of these inventions, in or- 
der that our readers may at least have some 
idea of what their brother farmers are doing 
elsewhere. 


Fa.u-PLowi1nc.—Remember the counsel in 
our Jast not to fall-plow and leave in the fui- 
row light soils. The reasons given for this 
counsel are cogent, and are confirmed by ex- 
perience. The only object of fall-plowing, is 
to avail oneself of its disintegrating effects for 
improving the texture of heavy adhesive soils. 
Exposure to frost imparts no additional fertility. 
Hence those soils already sufficiently friable, 
have no need of this process,—while their ex- 
posure tends to leach out their valuable mine- 
ral ingredients. 

We believe we may legitimately carry this 
reasoning further, and infer that it is disadvan- 
tageous to such soils to put in a crop on them 
late in the fall. Although the harrowing in 
of the crop in pait levels the surface, and so 
subjects it to less injury than if exposed in the 
open furrow, yet the ground does not have 
time before the setting in of frost to settle 
down, and acquire the degree of compactness 
which would seem necessary in order to pre- 
vent the leaching and exhausting effects of its 
winter and spring exposure. If thisinference 





is correct, although the crop obtained by late 
sowing is generally light compared with those 
earlier sown, the soil may be more exhausted 
and injured in the process. 

The subject is an important one, to all who 
till the lighter description of soils in this state 
—such as nearly all the oak openings are. 


Wueat arrer Corn.—We are told by a 
farmer in whose judgment we have much con- 
fidence, that wheat will do better, and be less 
liable to be affected with rust, (provided it can 
be got in seasonably,) when raised after corn, 
than on a summer fallow. He thinks this is 
particularly the case on soils rather too rich 
for wheat. It seems not improbable that the 
partial exhaustion effected by the corn crop 
may benefit the wheat in such cases. Our in- 
formant states that there is observable a less 
growth of straw, anda better growth of wheat; 
the heads being better filled, and the grain 
plumper. If these observations are correct, 
they are important. 

Sowinc CLover-seeD with Corn.—The 
same farmer informs us that he saw tried the 
past season the experiment of sowing clover 
seed among corn. ‘The method wasthis. At 
the last dressing of the corn, the clover seed 
was sown, and the cultivator was run through, 
one way, which covered the séed, except a - 
narrow space where the rows were ; this space 
was covered by a man who followed with the 
hoe. ‘The clover grew vigorously, and before 
the first of October it was up ankle-high, and 
covered the ground. The corn had been cul- 
tivated without hilling up. 


Rotation or crops.—The same suggests 
the following six-field course. 1st year, corn; 
2nd, wheat; 3rd, clover; 4th, clover; 5th, 
corn; 6th, clover. 


THE SUB-SOIL OF THE OPENINGS GOOD 
FOR HERDS-GrAss.—A friend informs us, that 
in his door-yard, which was made ground, the 
soil being dug out of a hillock of gravel and 
sand, herds-grass has always grown luxuriant- 
ly. When the earth was carted in, and ley- 
elled off, a light surface dressing of manure 
was given to it, and grass-seed sown. This 
was several years since—no subsequent ma- 
nure has been applied, and he has the past 
summer mown two crops of hay—the first a 
heavy one. : 

Our informant says he hassown timothy on 
his farm after two years of cultivation, and ap- 
plied plaster as a dressing, but he could not 
succeed in raising a respectable crop. He 
accounts for this by supposing that the surface 
soil is charged with an excess of potash, the 
product of the annual fires, and that it is not 
until several years of cultivation have exhaus- 
ted a portion of this alkali, that timothy will 
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prosper. The soil of his door-yard, being ta- 

ken from below the surface, he supposes had 

not this excess, and therefore at once produced 
grass. 

We believe that the sub-sojl is better adapt- 
ed tu the growth of grass than that of the sur- 
face, and that timothy thrives better on the Jat- 
ter after years of cultivation ; but are not sat- 
isfied that the cause of failure is that which he 
suggests; for we think we have observed that 
grass, as well as grain, grew best where brush- 
heaps had been burned, and if potash were al- 
ready in excess, this would not have happened. 
We submit the matter to those who have had 
experience. 

RaIsING CLOVER sEED.—We observe that 
numbers of thrifty and enterprising farmers 
are turning their attention to raising ciover for 
seed. We know one, who devotes this year 
30 acres to this purpose—20 acresare in June 
clover, which he mowed, and let the second 

rowth go to seed. From the 30 acres he will 
probably get from 80 to 100 bushels of clover 
seed, for which the price has hitherto been 
from $4.50 to $6 per bushel. 

Muck anp Mari.—Many farmers are so 
situated that they can draw out these fertilizing 
substances upon their uplands, at an expense 
that will make it a good employment of time 
and money. It is work that can be done in 
the fall of the year “at odd jobs,” costing but 
little of clear outlay. We suppose two hands 
and a team will draw out a distance of forty 
rods, some 12 or 15 loads in a day, and this is 
a sufficient dressing for half an acre. Muck 
is better which has lain exposed for a year or 
two to the action of sun and frost—such as 
that thrown out from ditches. If marl and 
muck are mixed together, the effect is more 
beneficial than if either is applied separately— 
the marl furnishing lime and clay, and the 
muck, vegetable mould—the former impart- 
ing activity to the latter. 





Extraordinary Crop of Wheat. 

Wm. Taylor, market-gardener, of Bootle-cum- 
Linacre, has just reaped a most extraordinary 
crop of wheat off a piece of land in that township, 
measuring 70 yards less than half of a Cheshire 
acre. [About one of ouracres.] It is a beautiful 
sample of yellow wheat, the seed of which was 
wn in Kirby. ‘The produce of this small lot 

of land was, delivered at the mill, 53 bushels, of 
70 lbs. each, and warehoused for his own use 11 
heaped-up imperial bushels. We believe the an- 
nals of agriculture do not record such a crop un- 
der any circumstances ; and, when the droughty 
season is considered, in conjunction with the hot, 
sandy nature of the soil, it is wonderful. The 
uce speaks volumes in favor of small farms 
and the allotment system, for although the plough- 
ing and harrowing of this piece of land was in the 
only manner, yet there is no doubt that the 
large crop may be ascribed to the cultivation of 





the land previously. The year before, it had been 
planted with potatoes and cabbayes, and had been 
irenched to the depth of four feet.—Liverpool 
Albion. 


Remarxs.—This trenching of land is a procesa 
of which we in this country know nothing. It 
consists in digging up the ground with the spade, 
completely reversing the soil, to the depth of from 
two to four feet. The common depth is about 
two or two and a half feet. This process enters 
as a part of the regular system in Flemish hus- 
bandry, (than which probably none is nearer per- 
fection)—every field being successively trenched 
once in seven years; and although the operation 
is of course a very laborious and expensive one, 
those close-calculating Dutchmen know well that 
it pays thecost. The benefits consist in bringing 
up again to the surface the manures which have 
been washed into the subsoil, in providing deep 
pasture for the rocts of plants, in safety against 
drouth, &c. 

Now, as a matter of course, to recommend the 
adoption of such a system here would be the 
height of absurdity. ‘The circumstances are to- 
tally different. But the astonishing crops produ- 
ced where it is followed shows that there is ad- 
vantage in getting down into the soil. If our far- 
mers would adopt an approximation to this sys- 
tem, and once in four or five years, go over theiy 
farms with a heavy team, and Smith’s sub-soil, (or 
as it was named by the committee on plows at 
the N. Y. State Ag. Fair “the trench plow,’”) 
throwing up the earth from a depth of 12 inches, 
(and this may be done with that plow,) we fully 
believe it would pay well the cost. 

We have before spoken of this subject, and have 
recommended, in certain cases, a depth of plowing 
which some have deemed extravagant. That it 
may be seen we are not altogether singular in our 
opinions, we back them by the following remarks 
by the Editor of the Albany Cultivator, which ex- 
cellent publication has come to hand since writing 
the above. 


Deer Pirowine.—We have occasionally urged 
the importance of deepening the soil, by turning 
up and mixing with the surface, small portions of 
the subsoil, where its nature is such as to produce 
beneficial effects. We have known many in- 
stances of the beneficial effects of such a course, 
Dr. D. H. Robinson, of Farmington, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., being compelled to prepare a piece of grass 
land for wheat, late in summer, plowed it very 
deep, not less in any place than eight inches, but 
averaging nine or ten inches. This was thor- 
oughly harrowed, with a small dressing of rotted 
manure, and sowed upon the inverted sod. The 
product was thirty-five bushels per acre, on land 
where twenty bushels are usually considered a 
heavy crop. Another very skilful farmer of our 
acquaintance, finds so much benefit from the mix- 
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ture of the subsoil, that he considers a decided ad- 


vantage would result, so far as raising wheat is 


concerned, if six inches of the surface of his land 
were entirely removed and carried off. 

Subsoil plowing would doubtless be useful in 
such cases to a certain extent; but we would 
more particularly recommend thorough trench 

lowing—one plow to follow the first, so as to 
oosen and throw up the soil to the depth of at 
least one foot,—the last team to be double and 
attached to a strong plow. 





Irrigation of Meadows. 

The cultivation of meadows forms one of the 
most important branches of rural economy. It 
contributes materially to the prosperity of the ag- 
riculturist by increasing his stock of cattle, and 
consequently by furnishing him with manure, 
which may be applied to the augmentation of his 
crops. Indeed, the great progress which has been 
made in Germany in the improvement of cattle is 
mainly attributable to the attention which is de- 
voted in that country to the culture of meadows. 
The environs of Siegin, in Nassau, are particular- 
ly famed in this respect, and every year a large 
number of young farmers repair to it, for the pur- 

ose of studying this branch of agriculture in situ. 

n that district the culture of grass has attained 
such great perfection, that the produce of their 
meadow-land far exceeds ‘that obtained in any 
other part of Germany. ‘This is effected simply 
by preparing the ground in such a manner as to 
enable it to be irrigated both in spring and in au- 
tumn. The surface of the soil is fitted to suit the 
locality, and the quantity of water which can be 
commanded. Thus if the meadows be situated 
upon a declivity, banks of from one to two feet in 
height are raised at short distances from each oth- 
er. The water is admitted by small channels up- 
on the most elevated bank, and allowed to dis- 
charge itself over the sides in such a manner as to 
run upon the bank situated below. The grass 
grown upon meadows irrigated in this way is 
three or four times higher than that obtained from 
fields which are covered with water that is depri- 
ved of all egress and renewal.—Liebig. 


From the above may be seen the propriety of 
preparing at the mouth of ditches, which 
drain our wet meadows, a gate by shutting down 
which the water may be at pleasure retained for 


the purpose of irrigation in time of drouth, or let 
off when too abundant. Ep. 


National Wealth. 

Every one knows that heavy imports and light 
exports will in time render any nation bankrupt, 
while the reverse cannot fail to enrich. It hence 
becomes an object with every patriot to discover 
and promote such kinds of business as will increase 
the exports of the nation. 

A large part of the United States is finely 
adapted ‘to the cultivation of fruit. American 
apples of the best quality sell at very high prices 
in Europe. In one case a successful cultivator in 
this state, by a very careful selection of the finest, 
obtained twenty-one dollars per barrel for New- 
town pippins, sold in the London market, and 
nine dollars per barrel is the usual price he obtains 
there for his best fruit, 








Now, every cultivator knows that hundreds of 
bushels may be obtained from an acre under the 
very best management and cultivation. What 
then could more contribute to national, as well as 
to individual prosperity, than extensive plantations 
of those varieties of the apple, pear, and other 
fruits, as are best adapted to conveyance to a dis- 
tance. There is no doubt that if the northern 
and middle states were able to furnish large quan- 
tities of the very best kinds, markets would 
be opened in many parts of the world where such 
articles are now unknown. An acre of fruit will 
often yield more than ten times as many bushels 
as an acre of the best wheat, and at far less ex- 
pense in labor. There is no question, therefore, 
that millions of dollars worth might be yearly 
sent out and scarcely interfering with the amount 
of grain and other farm crops already raised. Nor 
need any fear of overstocking the market, while 
our own cities and large villages are so scantily 
supplied with the best sorts, some of the finest 
having yet rarely ever passed the bounds of the 
amateur’s garden, and most of the best being yet 
unknown to nineteen-twentieths of purchasers, 
—Albany Cultivator. 





Chair ef Agriculture. 

The officers of the Agricultural Society for 
this District, have determined upon petitioning 
the Legislature for the insertion of a clause, in 
the new University Bill, for the establishment of 
a Professorship of Agricultural Chemistry ; and 
also for an apportionment of funds to be applied 
in procuring a model farm in each district. See- 
ing that the successful cultivation of the soil isa 
matter of paramount interest to all, inasmuch as 
its products are necessarily looked upon as a per- 
manent means of meeting our imports, and being 
as well the employment of the bulk of our pop- 
ulation, a denial of the first request can scarcely 
be anticipated ; should not the Legislature accede 
to the second, the Model Farms will have to be 
established by the exertions of the individual so- 
cieties—for instance, as joint stock affairs ; there 
is surely a sufficient number of individuals in 
each district willing to subscribe £5 or £10 each 
for such a purpose.—St. Catherine's (C. Ws) 
Journal. 





To Cure Seep Skins wito THE Woot on, 
—Take a spoonful of alum and two of saltpetre ; 
pulverize and mix well together, then sprinkle the 
powder on the flesh side of the skin, and lay the 
two flesh sides together, leaving the wool outside. 
Then fold up the skin as tight as you can, and 
hang it ina dry place. In two or three days, ag 
soon as it is dry, take it down and scrape it with 
a blunt knife, till clean and supple. This com- 
pletes the process, and makes you a most excel- 
lent saddle cover. If, when you kill your mut- 
ton, you treat the skins this. way, you can get 
more for them from the saddler, than you can get 
for the wool and skin separately disposed of oth- 
erwise. 

Other skins which you desire to cure with the 
fur or hair on, may be treated in the same way. 
Emigrant’s Hand-Book, 


{> What may be done at any time will be 
done at no time. 
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Soils. 

Soils are of various kinds, as heavy and light, 
wet and dry, fertile and sterile. They all require 
different management, in a greater or less degree. 

Heavy soils are often stronger and more pro- 
ductive than light; but they require more labor 
for pulverization and tillage. They cannot be 

owed when very wet, nor so well when very dry. 
Although containing greater or less portions of 
clay, they may be distinguished, as a class, from 
lighter soils, by the cloddy surface the fields pre- 
sent after plowing in dry weather; by their crack- 
ing in drouth; and by their adhesiveness after 
rains. 

Sandy and gravelly loams, also contain clay, 
but in smaller quantity; so that they do not pre- 
sent the cloddiness and adhesiveness of heavy soils. 
Though possessing generally less strength than 
clay soils, they are far more easily tilled, and may 
be worked without difficulty in wet weather; they 
do not crack or bake indrouths. Indian corn, ru- 
ta-bagas, and some other crops, succeed best up- 
on them. Sandy soils are very easily tilled, but 
are generally not strong enough. When made 
rich they are fine for some succulent crops. 

Peaty soils are generally light and free, contain- 
ing large quantities of decayed vegetable matter. 
They are made by draining low and swampy 
grounds. They are fine for Indian corn, broom- 
corn, barley, potatves, and turnips. They are 

t absorbers, and great radiators of heat; hence 
they become warm in sunshine, and cold on clear 
nights. For this reason they are peculiarly lia- 
ble to frosts. Crops planted upon them must, 
consequently, by put in late—after spring frosts 
are over. Corn should be of early varieties, that 
it may not only be planted late, but ripen early. 

Each of these kinds of soil may be variously im- 
proved. Most of heavy soils are much improved 
by draining; open drains to carry off the surface 
water, and covered drains, that which settles be- 
neath. An acquaintance covered a low, wet, 
clayey field with a net work of underdrains, and 
from a production of almost nothing but grass, it 
yielded the first year forty bushels of wheat per 
acre—enough to pay the expense; and admitted 
of much easier tillage afterwards. Heavy soils 
are also made lighter and freer by manuring; by 
plowing under coatings of straw, rotten chips, and 
swamp muck; and in some rare cases by carting 
on sand—though this is usually too expensive for 

tice. Subsoil plowing is very beneficial, both 
in wet seasons and in drouth; the deep loose bed 
of earth it makes, receiving the water in heavy 
rains, and throwing it off to the soil above, when 
needed. But a frequent repetition of the opera- 
tion is needed, as the subsoil gradually settles a- 


n. 
Sandy soils are improved by manuring, by the 
application of lime, and by frequently turning in 
n crops. lLeached ashes have been found 
highly beneficial in many places. Where the sub- 
soil is clayey, which is often the case, and especi- 
ally if marly clay—great advantage is derived 
from shoveling it up and spreading it on the sur- 
face. A neighbor had twenty bushels of wheat 
per acre on land thus treated, while the rest of the 
field yielded only five.—Thomas’ Prise Essay. 


Who looks not before finds himself behind. 








Mackey Hogs. 

We lately saw at Cambridgeport, some very 
fine Mackey hogs, a boar and sow, owned by Mr. 
Holland Forbes, which he procured from different 
sources; yet there was a general sameness in 
their appearance. These animals are of fine forms 
and proportions, having very small bones, short 
legs, long, round, plump bodies, short necks and 
small heads; in fine they are as well proportioned ° 
as one could desire. They are kept in fine con- 
dition on a small quantity of common food, and 
they fatten very readily. 


The sow was one year old the last of February, 
and has had two litters of pigs, nine each, which 
were sold at 8 and 10 dollars per pair. Another 
litter is expected in a few days, yet she is kept in 
good condition, almost too high for a breeder, at 
a trifling expense. She is fed only once a day on 
swill. She is of a large size, and if well fatted 
would probably weigh 600 pounds. Her disposi- 
tion is remarkably mild, for an animal of her race, 
which, it is well known, is not noted for pleasant 
deportment. When she has pigs a person may 
enter the pen and take up a pig, and he squeal 
with affright, and yet she will not offer to molest 
him. Whether this is wholly owing to disposi- 
tion, or partiaily to education, we cannot say; but 
from the excellent behavior of some of her off- 
spring, which we saw in the neighborhood, we 
suppose that this mildness, so valuable in the hog, 
is a peculiar trait in the Mackeys.—Boston Cult. 





Sow Brive Grass on your Bank Fence.— 
One of the reasons why sod fence will stand no 
better, is owing to the fact, that the turf made by 
the wild grass is not sufficiently tenacious at the 
surface. The roots of it are tough, but are very 
large and long. The great proportion of them 
are perpendicular, and not lateral or horizontal. 
Consequently, although they form a very stron 
turf, it is not a turf which holds the earth well, 
when there is any chance for the rain to act upon 
it. Blue grass, on the contrary, forms a very 
thick turf at the surface, which is precisely the 
place wanted by the covering of asod fence. The 
winter is a good time to sow the seed, particular- 
ly on the snow, if there should be any.—Emi- 
grant’s Hand-Book, 


FistuLa AnD Poti Evit.—The simplest, 
as well as readiest cure for these two diseases, 
that ever came to my knowledge, is common 
tablesalt. My neighbor, Mr. Ramsburg, took 
a horse a few years ago, that had a fistula, 
and after every other effort had been made to 
cure him, without the least effect, he threw in- 
to the ulcer a handful of salt, and the good 
effect was soon perceptible. The salt was re- 
peated every day or two, and in a short time 
a cure was perfected. 

Last summer, I had a mare that had the 
poll evil, and I cured her also with salt applied 
in the same way. I put however, a small bit 
of red precipitate in the wound, twice. Both 
animals are at this time well and serviceable 

Georce BuEssine. 

Frederick Co., Md., July, 1845. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
Wheat Culture. 

John Evans, Esq., of Mill Creek township, 
Western Pennsylvania, has harvested, accord- 
ing to the Erie Gazette, on three acres of land, 
‘‘ $0 poor a few years ago that it would not bear 
white beans,’ 123 bushels of wheat, which 
weighed 65 lbs. per bushel. At 60 lbs. per 
bushel, the yield is a fraction over 44 bushels 
per acre. 

This land has been brought up by deep 
plowing, leached ashes and clover sod, with a 
plenty of clover on it, turned in and mixed 
with the soil. Within the last three weeks 
we have been called to notice several instan- 
ces, where the use of nnleached ashes, scatter- 
ed as a top dressing at the rate of 20 bushels 
per acre, at the time of seeding, has evidently 
increased the crop some ten or twelve Lushels 

r acre. Any quantity from 2000 to 4060 
bs. of dry, hard wood ashes, spread evenly on 


an acre just sown in wheat, can do no harm, |' 


and will hardly fail of being of great service to 
the crop. Thealkalies potash and soda ; and 
the alkaline earths lime and magnesia, are ex- 
tremely prone to be washed, or leached out of 
the surface soil of cultivated fields. Hence un- 
leached ashes are usually worth twice as much 
to make into grain and potatoes, as they bring 
to be used in the manufacture of pot and pear)- 
ash. One thing must be borne in mind, and 
that is, never to sow whéat on wet land with- 
out thorough draining. Unaccountable neg- 
ligence in this regard has occasioned the loss 
of many thousands of bushels this season in 
Western New York by rust and shrinkage. 
It is down right folly bordering on insanity, to 
be to all the labor and expense of plowing re- 
peatedly, harrowing thoroughly, and sowing a 
plenty of good seed, in good seasons, and after 
all, permit water to stand on a compact sub- 
soil, just long enough toruin thecrop. .There 
is not a town in the state, perhaps, where can- 
not be found more or less fields whose crops 
suffer from the lack of good drains to carry 
off water that falls upon or collects below their 
surface. We have never seen the first man 
that regretted having drained a single rod of 
land. On the contrary, all commend the ad- 
vantages which thorough draining has given 
them. 

Be careful to sow nothing but clean plump 
wheat for seed. Wash that thoroughly in 
strong brine, or blue vitriol water and dry in 
lime, to destroy the seeds of smut and rust, 
that may, perchance, adhere to the kernels of 
grain. 

By all means remember that it is far better 
to sow but five acres, and so feed the plants 
that they will give you 40 bushels per acre, 
than to sow fifteen acres, and starve the young 
wheat plants down to twelve bushels per acre, 





and have even that badly shrunken, with rust. 

Don’t forget that it takes less seed, and fewer 

hard days work to raise 200 bushels on siz, 

than on fifteen acres of land. 
Nothing is more common in Western New 

York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, than for land 
to be too rich in vegetable mould, to bring good 
wheat. The straw grows too rank, and thick, 
and is very liable to be affected by rust.: To 
prevent this latter malady, Mr. Haywoop of 
the city of Buffalo, (as we intimated in a for- 
mer number,) has used charcoal with signal 
success. Mr. H. is the owner of a tract of 
splendid wheat land near Sandusky, Ohio, 
where he has two flouring mills. He has 
kindly furnished us with a plot of seven wheat 
fields, taken for experiments this season, with 
the results, which follow : ‘ 

No. 1. 20 acres. Applied 50 bushels of 
coal, ground fine, per acre. Yield 25 
bushels of wheat per acre. 

No. 2. 4acres. Nocoalapplied. Wheat 
badly rusted; yield 5 bushels per acre. 


No.3. I5acres. CoalasinNo.1. Yield 
25 bushels. 
No. 4. 25acres. Coalasin No.1. Yield 


35 bushels per acre. 

Note, No. 4. was seeded with old wheat. 

No. 5. 15 acres. Coal. Yield 25 bushels 

per acre. 

No. 6. 8 acres. No coal. 

els per acre. 

No. 7. 6 acres. 

els per acre. 

The soil, culture, &c., precisely alike ex- 
cept the use of 50 bushels of coal per acre as 
designated—sown in Apriland May. The 
soil abounds in lime and organic matter. 

Mr. Haywood will apply 10,000 bushels of 
coal to the fields to be sown in wheat this au- 
tumn. It costs him $380 per 1000 bushels. 
He grinds it in a common bark mill used by 
tanners. 


Yield 5 bush- 


No coal. Yield 3 bush- 





Witp-Goosz Wueat.—A gentleman in 
this city planted, on the 2nd of November last, 
seven grains of this extraordinary and prolific 
variety. ‘The produce was eighty iarge ears, 
and forty smaller ones! The large ears con- 
tained about thirty. It is bearded with strong 
awns much stiffer than those of English bar- 
ley—the grain or pickle is fully twice the size 
of ordinary wheat—the straw is unusually . 
strong, and it is believed could never be lodged 
or laid. On ripening, the ears become of a 
blue black color, the straw however is not 
black—from the sides of the earliest ears a 
second and sometimes a third chest is thrown 
out from the lower chests—each of these addi- 
tional chests contain two grains. It is so te- 
nacious of dropping its grain that it may be 
left standing, as they have been, for a month 
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after it is ripe without injury or loss—but this 
quality makes it so hard to thrash that it is 
doubted if it would thrash with the flail. From 
being so late sown it was much rusted, so 
much so, as would have utterly destroyed the 
common varieties—this ishowever only injur- 
ed and s/ightlyshrunk. Thereis avery much 
larger proportion of glutten in the composition 
of the gr: in than conimon wheat, and it would 
make what bakers call a very strong flour. 
The ground in which it was sown was by 


no means rich although in a garden—having | § 


been rendered poor by the addition of a large 
proportion of yellow sand for the purpose of 
growing striped Dahlias—the ground had not 
been manured for three years.— Communica- 
ted.— Toronto Patriot. 


From the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
Apples for Hogs. 

Mr. Epirror:—Permit me to make some 
remarks and inquiries in reference to raising 
apples for feeding hogs. ‘The origin of the 
present article is the fact of some of our far- 
mers making orders to nurseries, some for five, 
and some as high as eight hundred apple trees 
of one single variety of sweet apple. ‘This, 
though undoubtedly a profitable investment, 
seems to me to be an injudicious selection, even 
admitting the variety in question to be pre- 
eminent for that purpose. 

iiere permit me briefly to express some of 
my views on this subject: and solicit horticul- 
turists of more age and experience, to correct 
errors, and supply deficiencies. Many rea- 
sons might be assigned for varying the selec- 
tion, but | shall introduce but few at present. 

In the first place there would be a large 
portion of the season when a single variety or 
kind would not aiford ripe and falling fruit. 

Secondl;, there would be too great an a- 
mount of fruit ripe at one and the same time. 

And thirdly, the stock would be liable to 
cloy and tire from so constant a use of the 
same fruit. Would it not be a more profita- 
ble and advisable course to pursue in planting 
such orchards, to make a selection, comprising 
varieties that will afford a proportionate a- 
mount of ripe and falling fruit from June till 
winter ; and even in this, include many varie- 
ties that are slightly acid, in order to give tone 
to the stomach of the animal, anda keener 
. relish for the sweeter and richer fruits ? 

I will introduce a short list, that may be ta- 
ken from, or added to, in order to lay down 
premises, whereby we may be able to obtain a 
selection that would be better than to exclude 
all except any one single kind, viz: 

Sweet June, Carolina June, Red Juneating, 
Prince’s Harvest, Sweet-bough, Sweet August, 
White Sweeting, Hoss Apple, Wine Apple, 
Rambo, Holland Pippin, Red and Green 





Sweeting, Golden Russet, Sweet Crimson, 
Golden Sweet; and to these might be added 
many of our valuable early winter apples. 

Z. S. Racan. 





Gleanings from the Agricultural 
Journals. 

Substitute for White Lead.—Take one 
bushel of unslacked lime, and slack it with cold 
water ; when slacked add to it 20 lbs. of Span- 
ish whiting, 17 lbs. of salt, and 12 lbs. of su- 
ar. Strain this mixture through a wire sieve, 
and it will be fit for use, after reducing with 
cold water. This is intended for the outside 
of buildings, or where it is exposed to the 
weather. ‘Two coats should be laid on wood, 
and three on brick. A whitewash brush may 
be used for laying it on, and each coat must 
be dried before the next is applied. This may 
be made any color you please. For straw 
color, instead of the whiting use yellow ochre ; 
for lemon color, ochre and chrome yellow ; 
for lead or slate color, lampblack ; for blue, 
indigo ; for green, chrome green. 

Culture of Potatoes.—S. Widney, Piqua, 
O., informs us that he successfully cultivates 
potatoes on the following plan : Plant in hills, 
and when the. potatoes are about an inch out 
of the ground, take a light plow and run it so 
close to them as to cover them lightly with 
earth. When they get through this an inch 
or so, cross plow them, covering up as before. 
This mode is stated to be equal to the best hoe- 
ing, beside being a great saving of labor. 
Mr. W. states that he has practiced this mode 
for several years, and has never lost a hill, or 
had them at all injured by covering. 


Fire-Blight. There is said to have been the 
past season in Ohio ten times more fire-blight 
in the pear tree than ever before, and the cause 
is supposed to have been the severe frosts which 
occured after the trees were in full process of 
vegetation. It is the opinion of some eminent 
horticulturists that the fire-blight is always ow- 
ing to this cause. 


Productive Farm. The farm of Mr. James 
Gowan, near Philadelphia, consisting of 100 
acres, exclusive of wood-land, maintains from 
40 to 50 head of cows, the necessary horses, a 


large stock of swine for breeding and fatten-. 


ing; and produces for market hundreds of 
bushels of rye, some wheat, and on an aver- 
age 400 bushels of potatoes, and 3 to 400 bush- 
els of carrots, beside providing for tne family. 
Mr. G’s products per acre, are 100 bushels of 
corn, 400 of potatoes, 50 of wheat, 1,000 su- 
gar beet, nearly 700 of carrots, more than 800 
of ruta bagas. High manuring, thorough 
cultivation, the soiling system, in short, the 
thorough adoption of all the improved modes of 
farming are the secret of this success. By 
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these means, he makes four or five acres do 
the work of thirty. How near an approxima- 
tion to such management can a Michigan far- 
mer make with advantage ? 


Temperature of Cream when churned. 
Practice has proved that 62° is the best tem- 
erature for cream at the time of churning. 
if below this, pour in hot water, if above it, 
cold, until it is brought to the required point. 
This point is ascertained of course by a ther- 
mometer. 


“ Aguirre”? Wheat. A new species of 
wheat to which this name has been given, has 
lately been obtained from Castile, in Spain, by 
Mr. Townsend, of Albany, and a specimen ot 
it presented to the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
It is very superior in’ whiteness and weight. 
The weight was at the rate of 684 pounds to 
the bushel. 





AsAFre@tipa will unquestionably attract 
wolves. he early settlers in this country 
were in the habit of using it in the following 
manner, and we believe the Indians and expe- 
rienced huntsmen still employ it in a similar 
way. ‘Those animals generally inhabit low 
marshy grounds during the day, and when 
their whereabouts is once ascertained, the 
huntsman should spread a thin coating of asa- 
foetida over the soles of his shoes, and make a 
circuit around that portion of the ground where 
they are supposed to be, then about in the cen- 
tre of that circle, a piece of the same, about 
the size of a full grown walnut, should be sus- 
pended upon atree, at such a distance from 
the ground that the wolves could not reach ; 
from eight to ten feet would be the distance 
from the ground, that would be the most like- 
ly to attract their notice.—Brit. Am. Cult. 


Paintinc Hovsrs.—It is good economy to 
use plenty of paint for all kinds of wood-work 
that is exposed to the weather ; and nothing 
gives a neater or more comfortable appear- 
ance, to a village, or toa country residence, 
except trees and shrubbery, than to see the 
buildings of every description well painted. It 
is therefore desirable and expedient for far- 
mers to attend to this matter; and according 
to the following sensible advice, originated we 
know not where, this isthe very time to be 
about it. 

‘It has long been a subject of inquiry as to 
the best time to apply paint to the clapboards 
of houses for durability. Repeated experi- 
ments have been made, within twenty-five 
years past, which have resulted in the convic- 
tion, that paint applied between November 
and March, will stand more than twice as long 
as that which is spread in the warmest weath- 
er. The reason is obvious; for in cold weath- 





er the oil and other components parts of the 
paint, form a hard substance on the surface of 
the clapboard, nearly as hard as glass, and not 
easily erased, or even cut with a sharp knife, 
and will not soon wear off; whereas paints 
applied in the months of July and August, and 
more especially if ina severe drought, the oil 
immediately penetrates into the wood like 
water into a sponge, and leaves the lead near- 
ly dry, which will soon crumble off.”—Selected. 


Rine-BsonE 1N Horses.—Ring-bone com- 
mences in the lower pastern, and usually in 
the joint, but it rapidly spreads, and embraces 
not only the pastern-bones, but the cartilages 
of the foot. There is at first a slight enlarge- 
ment or bony swelling, on each side of the 
foot, and just above the coronet. It is more 
frequent in the hind foot than in the fore, be- 
cause there is more vic lent exertion in these 
than before; vet the lameness is not so great, 
because these bones are not liable to so much 
injury; in its early stage it is not impossible 
to remove the disease by active blistering, or 
by the hot iron. Ring-bone is one of the most 
serious lamenesses, with which horses can be 
afflicted. It is unsoundness when existing in 
the slightest degree—for when the bony de- 
posit begins to spread, the disease is incurable, 
In slight cases rubbing the swelling night and 
morning with a drachm of mercurial ointment, 
rubbing it well in, and afterwards applying a 
blister, and in 2 or 3 weeks another will be of 
benefit. — Selected. 





Remedy for Colic in Horses. 

Take two quarts of cold water ina hand 
basin, add with your fire-shovel say a pint of 
hot wood ashes or embers, and stir. Cut off 
an inch and a half from a common hand of 
tubaceo and shred in the mixture—stir all up 
and let it stand fifteen minutes and settle. — 
Pour off a common black bottle full of the flu- 
id and drench vour horse—in half an hour he 
will be well. 

RationaLte.—The gas which bloats the 
horse is probably carbonic acid gas and light- 
carburetted hydrogen, the product of the veg- 
etable decomposition which is going on in the 
intestines—at any rate it is a gas which is im- 
mediately absorbed by its combination with 
an alkali. The tobacco is a powerful anti- 
spasmodic and cathartic—it therefore pros- 
trates the nervous sensibility, checks the in- 
flammation and increases the action of the 
lower intestines. In a critical or extreme 
case it will be well to give an enema of a 
strong decoction of tobacco with a common 
syringe. Out of more than one hundred in- 
stances in which I have seen this remedy used, 
I have yet to witness the first failure. It also 
has an advantage over very many remedies, 
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viz: it cannot injure a horse in perfect health. 
Feed light for a day or two. 

Causes or Cotic.—The main cause cons 
sists in the presence of a greater amount of 
food than the intestines can elaborate into nu- 
triment, or of a kind of food difficult of diges- 
tion, producing spasm, obstruction, vegetable 
decomposition and consequent inflammation. 
Hard driving on a fuli stomach will produce 
colic, because the effort weakens the tone of 
the digestive powers and they cannot elabo- 
rate the food—which then produces irritation 
and inflammation. Cold water when the 
horse is heated, because it is a powerful stim- 
ulus, will. produce spasm or obstruction, or 
by the re-action produces weakness of the di- 
gestive organs. It also gives too much fluid- 
ity to the food- -fluids are more difficult of di- 
gestion than solids. It also increases the fer- 
mentation. Hearty feeding after hard dri- 
ving, because the stomach and intestines sym- 
pathize with the general fatigue of the system 
and are easily overloaded, and the appetite 
will induce the horse to eat more than he can 
digest. 

CoLic 18 FIRST FLATULENT—-THEN 1N- 
FLAMMATORY.—In the flatulent stage, or in 
what is called belly ache, aromatic remedies 
or half a gill of spirits of turpentine, or a pint 
of whiskey and black pepper may be given ; 
all these stimulate the system and may assist 
it in overcoming the difficulty. But in the 
latter and inflammatory stage, which rapidly 
succeeds the former, these same remedies 
would produce speedy death by increasing the 
inflammation. In nine cases out of ten, this 
disease is not observed by the ordinary driver 
until it has assumed the inflammatory form— 
in which stage the remedy at the head of this 
article should be given with as little delay as 
possible ; and it should not be omitted even if 
the horse be supposed to be in the hands of 
death itself—for 1 have seen them recover 
when every bystander had dismissed all hope. 
—Prairie Far. T. N. We.LEs. 





A Question for Herticulturists. 
DOES THE STOCK AFFECT THE GRAFTED FRUIT ? 


We hold that in some cases the stock has an 
influence on the grafted or budded fruit, “ for 
better or for worse.” We are aware that most 
horticulturists hold a different opinion, and if the 
subject should be decided by numbers we should 
be voted down. Cases can be named in which 
the influence of the stock is plainly perceptible. 
At present it is not our object to introduce cases 
of the kind, and arguments in favor of our posi- 
tion, but merely to state one fact from a highly 
respectable source that lately came within our 
observation. 

Friend Samuel Brown, of Pembroke, when we 
were at his place lately, handed us an apple and 
wished us to say whether it was sweet or €our; 





on trying it we remarked that it was clearly 4 
sweet apple, but not very sweet. He said it wae 
produced by grafting a scion of a sour variety on 
a sweet stock. It was taken from a tree which 
bore quite tart, red, long apples, and put ona stock 
that bore white, flat, sweet apples, and the fruit 
from the seion, which we examined and tasted, 
bore sweet apples, but, as we were informed, not 
so sweet as the fruit of the stock. Inshape they 
are long, like those of the scion, but in color they 
resemble neither, being striped.—Bost. Cult. 





Tue American SuepHerp. 4 new work ott 
Sheep by L. A. Morrell. This work is deserv- 
ing of unqualified praise. In point of complete- 
ness, style of execution, and the importance of 
the facts, and directioris embodied, it is doubtless 
superior to any work on the subject ever published 
in America. It embraces a history of the sheep, 
a description of all the various breeds with the 
portraits of the principal ones, and full directions 
for the management of flocks through every sea~ 
son of the year. At the close are some twenty 
letters from various experienced flock-masters, 
giving details relative to their respective methods, 
Altogether the work contains such a mass of use- 
ful information, that it deserves to be in the hands 
of-every shepherd. For the benefit of those to 
whom the work is not accessible, we shall give 
ceccasional extracts from its pages. 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


[phe Subscriber would remind Farmers and Breeders of sheep 
in general, that the time is now drawing near when the 
bucks should be turned in with the ewes. He has now on hand 
a few bucks of this celebrated breed which he would be glad to 
dispose of at reduced prices These sheep are all from imported 
Stock, now in possession ot the subscriber, and he defies competi- 
tion thrcugh the United States. ‘Ihe flock of bucks this year 
have averaged 10 Ib. | 0z., per fleece, and are admitted by every 
one who has seen them, to be superior to any thing they have 
everseen, Apply, post paid, to the subscriber at Marshall. 
GEO. HENTIG, 
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